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BY  THE  HOURS   OF  DELEGATES, 

March  18,  1872, 
Read,  and  two  thousand  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 

By  order. 

Milton  Y.   Kidd, 

Chief  Clerk. 


ADDEESS 


SENATOR   EARLE, 


Before  GEN.  HUMPHREYS.  Bl  tie  far  Beiriieiit 
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ANNAPOLIS: 

S.  S.  MILLS  &  L.  F.  'COLTON,  State  Printer. 
1872. 


REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable, 

Members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  subject 
of  a  Ship  Canal  across  the  Peninsula  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays,  before  the  proper  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton, and  ask  a  detail  from  the  Topographical  Corps  to 
make  surveys  with  the  view  of  determining  its  feasibility, 
its  most  advantageous  route,  and  its  cost  of  construction, 
beg  leave  to  report  that,  in  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them,  they  visited  Washington  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  ultimo ;  that  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  they  were 
kindly  waited  on  by  their  Senator,  Mr.  Vickers,  and  by 
their  Representatives,  Gov.  Swann  and  Mr.  Hamblefcon, 
who,  with  Gov.  Ponder,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Biggs,  Rep- 
resentative of  that  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
accompanied  them  to  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  ;  that  Secretary  Belknap  being  unavoidably  absent, 
they  were  very  courteously  received  by  General  Hum- 
phreys, the  official  head  of  the  Department.  The  subject 
of  the  mission  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  Senator  Earle,  of  our  Joint  Committee,  in  a  clear 
and  forcible  speech,  which  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the 
contemplated  work,  and  presented  it  to  the  Department  in 
its  truly  national  character. 

General  Humphreys  expressed  himself  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  solicited  a  copy  of  Senator  Earle's 
speech  for  more  mature  consideration.  This  the  Senator, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Committee,  wrote  out  and  for- 
warded to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Swann,  to  be  made  use  of  to 
promote  the  success  of  this  undertaking  ;  and,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  laying  the  information 
contained  in  the  remarks  of  Senator  Earle  before  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  people  of  the  State,  your  Committee  have 
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solicited  a  i  -y  desire  to  have  printed  as  a 

part  of -their  report.  They  can  but  hope,  from  the  views 
expressed  by  Senator  Vickers  and  Represenatives  Messrs. 
Swannjand  Hambleton,  and  the  deep  interest  manifested 
in  the  undertaking  by  General  Humphreys,  that  the  object 
of  the  mission  will  be  accomplished,  and  appropriation  be 
made  by  Congress  to  have  the  proper  surveys  executed. 
In  view  of  the  information  contained  in  this  speech,  and 
the  deep  interest  the  subject  is  attracting  in  every  part  of 
the  State,  would  sugg   -  thousand  copies  be  printed 

in  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

E.  J.  CHAISTY, 
R  W.  EARECKSOX. 
%  J.  A.  L.  RADCLIFFE, 

aiti   e  on  the  part  of   the  House  of  Delegates. 

JAMES  T.  EAKLE, 
GEORGE  W.  WILSON. 

Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADDEESS. 


Remarks  submitted  to  General  Humphreys,   of  the  War 
Department,  (on  the  29th  of   February,)  by  the   Hon. 
James  T.  Earle,  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  of  Gov- 
ernor Ponder,  of  Delaware,  on  the  subject  of  a  Ship  Ca- 
nal to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Bays,  with   a  view   to   procure  a  detail  from  the 
Topographical  Engineer  Corps  to   make  surveys  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  such  a  work,  its  most  advan- 
tageous route,  and  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  cost, 
and  report  the  same  to  said  Department. 
General  :  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  on  behalf  of  their  State,  and,  I  am  sure,  I  may 
say,  of  Delaware,  so  well   represented  here  by  her   Gov- 
ernor in  the  recess  of  her  Legislature,  desire,  through  their 
Chairman,  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  prompt  audience 
you  have  given  them  on  the  subject  of  their  mission.  They 
recognize  such  courtesy  and  consideration  as  evidence  of  a 
just  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  important  interests 
of  the  country,  and  of  that  spirit  of  progress  and  liberality 
which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  enlight- 
ened period  in  which  we  live.     We  have  been  instructed 
to  seek  this  hearing,  General,  that  we  might  ask  of  your 
department  a  detail  from  the  Corps  of  Topographical  En- 
gineers to  make  surveys  for  a  Ship  Canal  across  the  penin- 
sula of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  to  connect  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake   and  Delaware  bays.     There   is   nothing 
new  in  the  sus-gestion  of  such  a  work ;  it  has  been   often 
made,  and  for  many  years  the  intelligent  portion  of   the 
populations  of  both  States  have  looked  to  its  undertaking 
and  accomplishment,  under  the  developing  influence  of  the 
necessities  of  trade,  as  a  fact  which  must  sooner  or  later 
occur.     These   necessities,  under  the  rapid  strides  of  pro- 
gress, refuse  to  be  longer   denied  their  just  demands,  and 
it  is  in  obedience  to  such  high  behests  that  we   are  before 
you.     The  demands   of   trade  have  ever   spoken  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  lans;uas;e,  and' refused  denial  of  the  ad- 
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vantages  claimed  as  proper  and  necessary  for  its  accommo- 
dation. In  these  demands  the  young  giant  of  the  West, 
now  attained  to  the  stature  of  manhood,  and  rapidly  pro- 
gressing to  the  maturity  of  riper  age,  joins  with  our  States 
of  the  Atlantic  board  in  requiring  a  way  of  easy  and  ready 
access  to  the  ocean  ;  that,  in  common  with  us,  he  may  bo 
admitted  to  equal  participation  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Shall  requests  so  reasonable,  though  urgently 
pressed,  as  they  should  be,  be  denied?  We  think,  Gene- 
ral, with  your  known  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  you  will 
ioin  with  us  in  negativing  such  an  answer.  Our  State,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  her  legislative  history  for  a  period 
of  nearly  two-score  years  and  ten.  has  looked  with  steady 
and  undoubting  anticipation  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  works  of  internal  improvement  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  great  purpose.  At  last  we  are  able,  by  our 
S}'rstem  of  railroads,  to  throw  wide  open  our  door,  with  the 
latch  always  upon  the  outside,  and  bid  the  giant  of  the 
West  welcome  to  oar  domiciis.  Most  cheerfully  we  ac- 
cord him  a  path w ay  across  our  territory  to  the  seaboard. 
We  have  not  made  this  invitation  an  empty  thing  that 
cannot  be  accepted,  but  have  smoothed  the  path  and  pro- 
vided the  way  by  which  we  can  have  the  enjoyment  of  his 
good  company  to  breakfast,  and  if  he  will  not  tarry  longer 
with  us,  by  which  he  can  return  to  his  own  household  to 
tea.  This  is  no  sketch  of  fancy,  General,  but  is  fast  be- 
coming an  every-day  experience.  The  great  West  lies 
upon  the  outskirts  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land having,  with  that  great  territory,  a  common  interest, 
is  fast  beginning  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  agreeable  and 
profitable  fact  that  she  is  the  nucleus  around  which  centre,  in 
the  bonds  of  a  common  interest,  the  South  and  the  West,  the 
southwest  and  the  northwest,  and  from  her  geographical 
position  holds  relations  with  the  North  and  the  East, 
which  must  be  promotive  alike  of  friendly  connections  and 
extensive  and  advantageous  trade.  Shall  we  let  the  little 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  these  two  great  bays  be 
longer  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  easy  access  to  the  ocean  to 
the  immense  trade  of  a  territory,  constituting,  in  its  vast- 
ness,  a  great  empire,  and  which  finds  its  most  valuable 
outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world  through,  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake0     This  trade,  already  swollen    to    large 


proportions,  but  as  vet  in  its  infancy,  must  pass  through 
Baltimore,  and  it  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance in  which  more  than  half  the  States  of  this  Union 
are  interested,  that  Baltimore  should  be  brought  near  to 
the  ocean  by  the  shortest  possible  line  of  connection.  Bal- 
timore (within  comparatively  a  few  years)  has  grown  to  be 
a  great  eity,  claiming  to  rank  among  the  leading  cities  on 
this  continent,  in  enterprise,  in  wealth,  in  commerce,  in 
manufactures,  in  arts,  and  in  all  the  elements  which  enter 
into  and  constitute  a  great  emporium.  ISTear  the  head  of 
a  great  estuary,  the  boldest  indentation  of  water  on  the 
Atlantic  board,  her  locality  is  fixed  and  stable,  and  per- 
haps more  advantageously  with  reference,  to  the  great 
trade  centres  of  the  country,  than  any  other  that  could 
have  been  selected  The  only  disadvantages  under  which 
she  labors  from  her  position,  arise  from  insufficient  depth 
of  water  from  her  docks  to  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  and 
her  distance  from  that  point  on  the  ocean  from  which 
ships  most  advantageously  lay  their  course  to  the  ports  of 
Europe  or  to  those  of  our  sister  States  to  the  north  of  us. 
Fortunately  these  can  be  overcome  by  proper  application 
of  means  and  the  engineering  skill  of  the  age,  and  in  the 
already  increased  depth  of  water  (which  has  been  secured) 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  Patapsco  is  now  navi- 
gated by  the  Berlin  steamers,  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons 
burden,  we  have  the  evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished, 
and  how  entirely  these  obstacles  in  the  ways  of  trade  are 
under  our  control. 

The  Genera]  Government,  impressed  with  the  disadvan- 
tages of  her  position  in  these  respects  as  draw-backs  to  trade 
and  an  interference  with  the  general  commerce  of  the 
Country,  has  recognized  the  removal  of  them  as  of 
national  importance,  and  Congress  has  from  time  to  time 
made  appropriations  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  these 
results.  That  they  will  be  removed  in  a  few  years  we 
have  the  best  guarantee  in  the  imperative  necessities  of 
trade,  and  in  the  demands  which  the  great  West  will  join 
Baltimore  in  making  upon  the  authorities  of  the  General 
Government  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  We 
have  only,  General,  to  cast  the  eye  over  the  map  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  and  glance  at  the  routes  of  our  great  work 
of  internal  improvement,  iae  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 


i  1  its  branches  and  connections,  to  feel  ourselves  sus- 
tained in  these  statements,  and  to  be  made  sensible  that 
they  are  not  mere  conjectures,  but  realities  arising  from 
^existing  facts.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  dis- 
tances  between  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  the  great  cen- 
tres of  trade,  to  which  I  would  attract  your  observation, 
as  compared  with  the  relative  distances  of  the  same  points 
from  the  City  of  New  York:  Chicago.  Ills.,  is  distant 
from  Baltimore,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  795 
miles  ;  from  New  York,  via  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
'930  miles ;  via  the  Erie  Railway,  961  milesj  and  A'ia 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  899  miles  nearer  to  Baltimore 
■than  to  New  York  by  average  distance  of  152  miles  ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  distant  from  Baltimore,  via  Baltimore  and 
'■Ohio  Railroad,  927  miles  ;  from  New  York,  via  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  1,167  miles;  via  Erie 'Railway, 
1,201  miles;  and  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1,050 
miles  nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to  New  York  by  average 
distance  of  210  miles  ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  distant  from 
Baltimore,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  69b  miles  ; 
from  New  York,  via  New  York  Central  Railroad,  989 
miles  ;  via  Erie  Railway,  987  miles  ;  and  via  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  851  miles  nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to 
New  York  by  average  distance  of  246  miles  ;  Cincinnati, 
O.,  is  distant  from  Baltimore,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
.Railroad,  589  miles ;  from  New  York,  via  New  York 
'-Central  Railroad,  882  miles;  via  Erie  Railway,  861 
miles ;  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  744  miles  nearer  to 
Baltimore  than  to  New  York  by  average  distance  of  240 
miles  ;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  distant  from  Baltimore,  via  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  327  miles  ;  from  New  York, 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  431  miles  nearer  to  Bal- 
timore than  to  New  York  by  104  miles.  The  proximity 
©£  Baltimore  to  these  principal  centres  of  trade,  secured 
by  the  advantage  of  locality  and  the  sagacity  and  able 
and  far-reaching  management  of  our  great  work  of  inter- 
iiial  improvement,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  gives 
these  important  points,  in  the  economies  of  transportation 
and  trade,  advantages  greater  in  these  respects  than  they 

can  enjoy  by  shipment  to  other  points.  Besides,  we  have 
•other  important  works,  the  Northern  Central  Railroad, 
.the  Baltimore  and  Potomac,    the  Western  Maryland,  the 


Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail  Road, 
and  the  great  Pennsylvania  Central,  especially  by  its 
branches  and  its  connections  recently  formed  to  the  south 
of  us,  which  bring  a  large  amount  of  produce  and  trade 
to  our  city.  Properly  estimating  the  advantage  of  low 
port  charges  and  economical  transportation,  the  New  York 
importer,  when  he  proposes  to  supply  the  vast  region 
over  which  these  works  extend,  with  coffee,  consults  the 
economies  of  trade  and.  orders  his  ship  to^Baltimore,  and 
not  to  New  York.  These  statements  and  these  figures, 
General,  bespeak  more  eloquently  than  any  language  I 
could  hope  to  employ,  the  national  character  of  the  work, 
for  which  it  has  been  made  our  agreeable  duty  to  ask  your 
consideration.  And  having,  I  trust,  sufficiently  demoiibtra- 
ted  this,-  we  desire  next  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence in  distance  from  Baltimore  to  the  European  ports, 
and  to  New  York,  Boston  and  other  northern  ports  by  the 
present  route,  and  by  that  which  we  shall  hope  to  see  be- 
fore many  years  accomplished  in  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Ship  Canal.  In  referring  to  these  distances,  Ave 
desire  to  be  regarded  as  speaking  of  them  approximately 
only,  as  we  have  not  the  data  to  enable  us  to  do  so  with 
accuracy.  The  distance  from  Baltimore  b}^  our  bay  to 
the  capes  is  from  190  to  200'  miles ;  having  passed  out  the 
capes,  a  ship  bound  either  for  a  Europoan  port  or  for  New 
York  or  Boston,  has  to  run  on  a  line  somewhat  parallel  to 
our  coast,  for  the  distance  of  about  100  miles,  before  she 
lays  her  course  for  either  of  the  ports  indicated  ;  thus  mak- 
ing the  distance  of  something  over  three  hundred  miles  be- 
fore she  reaches  the  point  of  the  ocean  from  which  she  may 
be  regarded  as  fairly  on  her  way  to  Europe  or  the  ports  to 
the  north  of  us.  By  the  proposed  canal  which  should  be 
cut  and  constructed,  without  reference  to  cost,  by  the 
shortest  line  between  Baltimore  and  the  point  on  the 
ocean  referred  to,  I  do  not  think  the  distance — as  near  as 
can  be  arrived  at  by  the  inaccurate  means  of  measurement 
at  my  disposal — will  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles — thus  making  the  saving  in  distance  182  miles; 
which  figures  correspond  with  the  views  of  a  distinguished 
gentleman,  as  expressed  to  me,  who  has  given  the  subject 
&  great  deal  of  attention  ;  I  refer  to  Mr.  Garrett. 

You  ask  me,  General,  as  to  the  locality  of   the  route. 
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Pardon  me  ;  I  have  made  no  suggestions  to  any  one  in 
this  respect.  I,  of  course,  have  my  views  in  regard  to  it, 
but  wish  the  engineers  to  be  entirely  free  and  untrammeled, 
and  if  I  had  control  of  the  survey  would  give  them  but 
the  one  direction,  which  I  have  suggested.  This  saving 
in  distance  is  not  only  important  as  saving  in  time  and 
controlling  the  delivery  of  freight  at  its  point  of  destina- 
tion some  fifteen  hours  in  advance  of  time  by  the  present 
route,  but  in  economy  is  of  not  less  importance  to  the 
owners  of  large  and  expensive  steamships. 

For  illustration,  we  will  take  a  large  class  ship  of  the 
Allen  line,  whose  consumption  of  fuel  is  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  every  twenty -four  hours,  and 
whose  expenses,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  set  down  at  a 
thousand  dollars  a  day,  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship,  and  con- 
sequent impairment  of  principal  considered.  The  saving, 
in  distance,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles,  equiva- 
lent, in  saving  in  time,  of  about  fifteen  hours,  would  be  an 
•economy  of  $625,  either  to  the  ports  North  or  to  European 
ports  ;  which,  allowing  twelve  trips  to  be  made  each  way, 
or  twenty-four  crossings  of  the  ocean  in  a  year,  would 
amount  to  315,200,  equivalent  to  more  than  a  three  per 
cent,  interest  on  a  capital  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  ship. 

With  your  permission,  General,  in  connection  with  the 
Ship  Canal,  we  will  invite  your  attention  to  some  few  re- 
jections on  the  use  and  consumption  of  coals  used  in  the 
propelling  of  steamers,  as  entering  largely  into  the  econo- 
mies of  transportation  and  commerce.  The  great  ocean 
steamship  companies  of  Xew  York  are  supplied  with  coal 
from  the  Cumberland  mines,  brought  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road  to  Baltimore,  and  shipped  thence  to  New  York 
at  a  cost  for  freight  of  §2.50  per  ton.  The  steamships. 
therefore,  from  Baltimore  to  European  ports,  using  eight 
hundred  tons,  save,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  same 
class  running  from  Xew  York,  82.000  on  each  voyage,  and 
onthe  twelve  voyages  made  in  the  year,  the  sum  of  24,000. , 
To  the  advantage  of  the  economies  thus  secured,  we  must  not 
forget  to  add  that,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
the  economy  and  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  Cumberland 
coal,  for  steam-generating  purposes,  over  all  other  coals  yet 
brought  into  general  use.     And  for  the  tests  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  I  desire  to  refer  to  a  statement  in  the  "American"  of 
the  5th  of  May,  1871,  extracted  from  the  "Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican"  of  the  28th  of  April  of  the  same  year, 
in  which,  after  prefacing  remarks  on  the  subject  of  coals, 
it  is  stated  that  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  Na- 
tional Armory  at  Springfield,  with  a  view  of  testing  and 
arriving  at  their  comparative  values,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  established  as  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments, which  are  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Col.  Ben- 
ton :  "He  had  each  of  three  different  kinds  of  coal  used  for 
six  consecutive  days  in  making  steam  for  the  engine  of  that 
establishment ;  first,  the  Lachawanna,  or  the  hardest  of  an- 
thracite coals;  second,  the  Pittston,  a  softer  anthracite;  and 
third,  the   Cumberland,  or  bituminous  coal  of  Maryland. 

The  results  were  as  follows  :  Of  the  Lackawanna  coal^ 
the  number  of  pounds  used  per  horse  power  per  hour,  was 
4.01  ;  of  the  Pittston,  4.02  ;  of  the  Cumberland,  3.03.  The 
coal  cost  at  the  armory:  Lackawanna,  §8.50  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  or  80.00379  per  pound;  the  Pittston,  $3.75 
per  ton,  or  $0.000396  per  pound;  the  Cumberland,  $9.10 
per  ton,  or  $0.00406  per  pound,  which  would  make  the 
cost  of  the  coals  per  horse  power  per  hour  as  follows  : 
Lackawanna,  $0.151979  ;  Pittston,  $0.159192  ;  Cumber- 
land, $0.123018.  Of  course  these  figures  make  clear  the 
fact,  that  even  at  a  higher  price  per  ton  the  bituminous  or 
soft  coal  is  the  more  economical,  making;  more  heat  and 
creating  more  power  per  pound  and  per  cent  of  cost  than 
the  harder  coals. 

Some  statistics  from  another  source  indicate  that  while 
one  pound  of  Cumberland  coal  evaporates  ten  pounds  of 
water  into  steam,  a  pound  of  the  Newcastle  (English)  coal 
evaporates  but  7-90  pounds  of  water,  the  American  an- 
thracite 7  pounds,  English  Staffordshire  6.40  pounds,  and 
dry  pine  wood  3.10. 

These  experiments  show  too  clearly  to  require  comment 
the  superiority  of  the  Cumberland  coal  over  those  with 
which  it  was  tested,  and  they  have  been  regarded  as 
among  the  best,  and  the  great  economy  in  its  use.  •  This 
economy  is  greatly  enhanced  when  this  coal  is  delivered 
at  our  docks  in  Baltimore  at  very  much  less  cost  than  any 
other,  and  without  the  added  cost  of  transportation  to 
Springfield  or   other  points.     Where   Cumberland  coal  is- 
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used  in  propelling  machinery,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
boiler  will  last  at  least  a  third  longer  than  when  anthra- 
cite coal  is  used. 

To  these  economies,  in  time  and  distance,  and  the  sav- 
ing in  cost  and  consumption  of  fuel,  we  must  add  the  great 
advantages  secured  in  avoiding  the  hazards  of  coast  navi- 
gation. The  safety  of  ships,  especially  of  heavy  burden 
and  carrying  valuable  cargoes,  is  emperilled  by  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  coast.  Under  the  pressure  of  steam,  it  not 
unfrequently  becomes  necessary  for  ships  to  put  to  sea  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  coast.  They  are  sometimes  driven 
out  of  their  course,  greatly  delayed  in  making  port,  and 
perhaps  seriously  damaged,  costing  thousands  of  dollars  to 
repair  the  injuries  sustained.  Diminished  risks  secure  bet- 
ter terms  of  insurance,  and  leave  larger  margins  for  profits. 
By  the  proposed  Ship  Canal  we  shall  avoid  the  hazards  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  coast,  and  to  the  pecu- 
niary savings  shall  add  that  which  is  of  immeasurably 
more  importance — the  saving  in  time  of  thousands  of 
valuable  lives. 

These  statements,  which  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  mercantile  marine  of  our  country,  apply  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  the  larger  ships  of  our  navy.  Then, 
General,  let  our  Government  pursue  the  wise  policy  of 
deepening  and  widening  the  channel  of  the  Patapsco  to 
its  mouth,  and  bringing  Baltimore  fifteen  hours  nearer  in 
time  to  the  ports  of  Europe  and  to  those  of  the  northern 
section  of  our  country,  by  the  proposed  Ship  Canal,  and  in 
a  few  years  the  import  revenues  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  this  port  will  be  increased  from  nine  to 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  the  saving  to  the 
Government  in  the  economies  of  time  and  coal,  and  wear 
and  tear  of  vessel  and  machinery  will  be  greatly  more 
than  sufficient  to  construct  this  important  national  work. 

Thanking  you  again,  General,  for  your  very  courteous 
attention  to  our  statement,  and  to  the  detail  of  our  re- 
marks, which  have  been  unavoidably  somewhat  tedious, 
and  for  the  interest  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  in 
the  object  of  our  mission,  we  will  leave  the  subject  in  your 
hands,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  receive  the  con- 
sideration to  which  its  merits  and  importance,  as  a  great 
national  question,  justly  entitle  it. 


